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STEREOTYPE PRINTING. 




Tlie Gold Medal of the Society was this Session voted 
to Mr. Andrew Wilson, of the Stereotype Office, near 
the Veterinary College, St. Pancras, (late of Duke Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields,) for his great skill and exertions 
in the Art of Stereotype Printing. The following Com- 
munication was received from him, printed in Stereotype, 
€LS a specimen of this Art; and the Stereotype Plates 
of the article itself are preserved in the Society's Re- 
pository, for the inspection of the Public. 

SIR, 

IN conformity with a Resolution of the Society 
of AuTS, of the 24th May last, " That Mr. Wilson be re- 
" quested to furnish such particulars respecting the Art of 
" Stereotype Printing as he may think necessary or proper, 
" as materials for duly noticing the Art in the next volume 
" of the Society's Transactions;" I beg leave to trouble you 
with the present communication, in the hope that the candour 
of the numerous members of the Society will be exer- 
cised towards me, wherever my abilities in complying with 
the desire expressed in the said Resolution may appear to re- 
quire it. 
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Anxious, Sir, to excel in my profession, and animated by 
the prospect of acquiring some credit with the Literary 
World, I was induced, in the early part of the year 1802, 
to engage in a scheme of perfecting, and establishing in this 
country, the important art of Stereotype Printing. An un- 
dertaking of such magnitude, involving a risk of property 
and an anxiety of mind which few individuals will be found 
disposed to encounter, — but at the same time fraught with 
incalculable public advantages, — such an undertaking, I con- 
ceived, would not be unworthy the fostering attention and 
support of those great Public Bodies, the general basis of 
whose institutions is Literature itself, and whose wealth and 
prosperity are more immediately dependent upon the success 
of every art connected therewith. It seemed to introduce a 
new sera in the History of Literary Science, in its nature and 
consequences little inferior to that of the invention of Print- 
ing by moveable types; and, as such, to possess a well-founded 
claim upon the patronage and encouragement of every friend 
to his country, of every well wisher to the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. 

These early ideas do not appear to have originated from a 
misconception of the true interests of society: for it is with 
no small degree of pride, (a pride which, I trust, will not be 
censured by those who admire gratitude for its own sake,) 
that I record in your Transactions my acknowledgments 
of the liberal patronage bestowed upon me by the Twa 
Universities of England, as well as of the distinguished 
honour recently conferred upon my skill and perseverance 
by the Society of Arts, — an institution which yields to 
none in Europe for its scientific knowledge, usefulness and 
independence. 

The advantages arising from an application of the Stereo- 
type invention to the manufacture of books, are not confined 
to any particular department of the printing business. In 
every department of expenditure they are equally self-evident 
and profitable; and need only to be mentioned, to be well 
understood. 
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1st, The expenses of Case-ivork, Reading, and Editing , 
are nearly the same in the Stereotype and common method, 
for a first edition; but, while all these must be repeated for 
every succeeding edition from moveable types, by the Stereo- 
type plan they cease with the first edition. 

2dly, The expenditure upon Paper and Press-work is 
the same by both plans; but it is not incurred at the same 
time. The old method requires an advance of capital for a 
consumption of three or four years; whereas, by the Stereo- 
type, half a year's stock is sufficient. It follows, therefore, 
that about 15 per cent, of the capital hitherto employed in 
paper and press-work, is fully adequate to meet an equal 
extent of sale. 

Sdly, A fire-proof room will hold Stereotype plates of 
works, of which the dead stock in printed paper would require 
a warehouse twenty times the size ; and thus ivarehouse-rent 
and insurance are saved ; — with this additional advantage, that 
in case of accident by fire, the Stereotype plates may be in- 
stantly put to press, instead of going through the tedious and 
expensive operations of moveable-type printing; and thus no 
loss will be sustained from the works being out of print. 

Athly, In Stereotype, every page of the most extensive 
work has a separate plate: all the pages, therefore, of a 
work, must be equally new and beautiful. By the old 
method, the types of each sheet are distributed, and with 
them the succeeding sheets are composed ; so that, although 
the first few sheets of a volume may be well printed, the last 
part of the same volume, in consequence of the types being 
in a gradual state of wear as the work proceeds, must be 
executed in a very inferior manner. 

bthly, The Stereotype Art possesses a security against 
error, which must stamp every work so printed with a decided 
superiority of character. If, after all the care and attention 
that competent and industrious Editors can bestow, some 
errors should still escape observation in a first edition, it is a 
pleasing satisfaction to know that these may be corrected as 
they are discovered, without any injury to the plates, and 
with such perfect nicety that the most acute eye cannot 
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discern where an alteration has been made. Thus, in all 
Stereotype books, the imperfections, H any, of a first and 
small impression, maybe easily and speedily rectified; whilst 
its perfections remain undisturbed in all future impressions; 
and of course all accumulation of error in each succeeding 
edition is entirely precluded. And what an important secu- 
rity it is, that the numerous train of incidental mistakes which 
.are continually occurring in the printing of works by move- 
able types, and to which every new edition superadds its 
own particular share of error, may thus be completely re- 
medied by the Stereotype invention ! 

TJie Editor of Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, in his Pre- 
face to the Stereotype Edition of that work, has done ample 
justice to this part of the subject; and I quote his words, 
therefore, without the affectation of an apology for taking 
such a liberty: " This work," he says, " after so many de- 
" grees of improvement, was thought worthy of being stereo- 
Ci typed, in order to give stability and permanence to the 
" pronunciation of a language now spoken in most parts of 
" the known world. To effect that correctness so necessary 
" and desirable, my coadjutors, Mr. Wilson and his assist- 
" ants, have paid unremitting attention, and co-operated 
" with me entirely to my wish. It is therefore presumed 
"' that the Public will find this edition possessed of an un- 
y* common degree of typographical exactness. This most 
" important advantage will be perpetuated, by means of the 
fi Stereotype; for it is an admirable feature of this modern 
" improvement in the art of printing, that the labours of 
" learned and ingenious men ivill be thereby protected from 
" the accumulation of errors inseparable from moveable 
" types. This superiority of the Stereotype method of 
" printing is of the greatest consequence with respect to all 
" works which, like this volume, are of a nature difficult to 
" be executed with even humble claims to accuracy." 

Lastly^ I have reason to believe, that the Stereotype 
plates I have hitherto manufactured, will yield at least three 
times the number of impressions that moveable types are 
capable of producing. 
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From the whole, it results, that a saving of 15 to 40 per 
vent, will accrue to the Public, in the prices of all books of 
standard reputation and sale. This decisive fact will more 
clearly appear from an examination of the comparative ex- 
pense of the British Essayists, a Stereotype edition of which 
I have advertised in 30 pocket volumes at Gl. per copy, which 
will comprise all the matter contained in the London Book- 
sellers' edition of 45 volumes, the price of which is marked 
in their catalogues at 10/. 10s. 

It is fair to conclude, therefore, that the sales of all works 
of established reputation will be considerably increased, and 
that the duties on paper will be proportionally productive; 
€0 that the Public will be benefited in a twofold way by a 
general adoption and encouragement of the Stereotype art. , 

Having resolved to unite the business of a Stereotype 
Bookseller to those of a Stereotype Manufacturer and 
Printer, I propose that Great Britain and Ireland shall be 
supplied with various Series of the best and most approved 
standard books in every department of Literature, equally 
combining accuracy and elegance with usefulness and eco- 
nomy. These Series will comprise Stereotype Editions of 

GREEK, LATIN, VRT'/NCII, ami other DICTIONARIES, of most approved and general use; 

The DR LPHl N CLASSICS, and all SCHOOL-BOOKS of value and in general demand ; 

PO PIT LA II BIBLICAL and THEOLOGICAL WORKS ; 

The BRITISH ESSAYTSTS, with original Biographical Memoirs of the distinguished Authors; 

ENGLISH and SCOTIS11 POETS, with Sketches of their Lives, from authentic sources; 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS, upon a new and improved plan ; 

BRITISH HISTORICAL AUTHORS, comprising the Works of HUME, SMOLLETT, 

ROBERTSON, GIBBON, &c. &c. ; 
And all other Works of Taste and general Literature interesting to the rising generation. 

I am far from being sanguine enough to believe, that in edit- 
ing and revising so extensive a circle of Literature, some few 
errors may not occasionally escape the observation of the most 
correct Reader, and the most accurate Editor ; but as Stereo- 
type plates, which are cast with much more facility and per- 
fection than moveable types, admit almost as easily of cor- 
rection, I shall feel grateful to every Gentleman who will 
take the trouble of pointing out to me such inaccuracies as 
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he may happen to discover in any Stereotype book which 
I have published; by which means, in the course of a. very 
few small impressions, the Public will actually be put in pos- 
session of that grand desideratum, " immaculate editions" of 
works even of the most laborious and difficult execution. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient, humble Servant, 



^A^^ 




To Charles Taylor, M. D. Sec. 




P. S. The following two pages are specimens of NONPAREIL and 
PEARL STEREOTYPE; and are here given, for the purpose of 
shewing the beautiful perfection with which solid pages of even the smallest 
types may he cast. 
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NONPAREIL STEREOTYPE. 

HONOUR.— Every principle that is a motive to good actions ought to be encouraged, since 
men are of so different a mate, that the same principle does not work equally mum all minds. 
What sonic men are prompted to by conscience, duty, or religion, which are only different names 
for the sarifi thing, others are prompted to by honour. The sense of honour is of so fine and 
delicate a uamre, that it is only to be met with in minds which are naturally noble, or in such as 
have been cultivated by great examples, or a refined education. This essay, therefore, is chiefly 
designed for those who. by means of any of these advantages, are, or ought to be, actuated by this 
glorious principle. But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle of action when it is mis- 
understood, 1 shall consider honour with respect to three sorts of men. First of all, with regard 
to those who have a right notion of it. Secondly, with regard to those who have a mistaken 
notion of it. And, thirdly, with regard to those who treat it as chimerical, and turn it into 
ridicule. In the first place, true honour, though it be a different principle from religion, is that 
which products th»' same cifects. The lines of action, though drawn from different parts, termi- 
nate in the same point. Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God ; honour, 
as it is graceful and ornamental to human nature. The religious man fears, the man of honour 
scorns, to do <tn ill action. Tne latter considers vice as something that is beneath him; the other, 
ai something that is offensive to the Divine Being : the one, as what is unbecoming; the other, 
a« what is forbidden. Thus Seneca speaks in the natural ami genuine language of a man of 
honour, when he declares, that were there no God to see or punish vice, he would not commit 
it, because it is of so mean, so base, and so vile a nature.... In the second place, we are to con- 
sider those who have mistaken notions of honour. And these are such as establish any thing 
to themselves for a point of honour, which is contrary either to the laws of God or of their 
country; who think it mure honourable to revenge than to forgive an injury; who make 
no scruple of telling a lie, but would put any man to death that accuses them of it ; who are 
■more careful to .jnard their reputation by their courage than by their virtue. True fortitude 
is indeed s » becoming in human nature, that he who wants it scarce deserves the name of a 
man: but »ve find several who so much abuse this notion, that they place the whole idea of 
honour in a kind of brutal courage ; by which means we have had many among ns who have 
called themselves men of honour, that would have been a disgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the 
man who sacrifices any duty of a reasonable creature to a prevailing mode or fashion, who looks 
upon any thmg as honourable that is displeasing to his Maker or destructive to society, who 
thinks himself obliged by this principle to the practice of some virtues and not of others, is by 
no means to be reckoned among true men of honour. Timogenes was a lively instance of one 
actuated by false honour. Timogenes would smile at a man's jest who ridiculed his Maker, and 
at the same time run a man through the body that spoke ill of his friend. Timogenes would 
have scorned to have betrayed a secret that was intrusted to hiur, though the fate of his country 
depended upon the discovery of it. Timogenes took away the life of a young fellow in a duel, 
for having spoken ill of Belinda, a lady whoin he himself had seduced in her youth, and betrayed 
into want and ignominy. To close his character, Timogenes, after having ruined several poor 
tradesmen's families who had trusted him, sold his estate to satisfy his creditors ; but, like a 
man of honour, disposed of all the money he could make of it, in the paying off his play debts, 
or, to speak in his own language, his debts of honour.. ..In the third place, we are to consider 
those persons who treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. Men who are 
professedly of no honour, are of a more profligate and abandoned uature than even those who 
are actuated by false notions of it, as there is more hope of a heretic than of an atheist. Those 
sons of infamy consider honour with old Syphax, in the play before mentioned, as a fine 
imaginary notion that leads astray young inexperienced men, and draws them into real mis- 
ehiels, while they are engaged in the pursuit Of a shadow. These are generally persons who, 
in Shakespeare's phrase, " are worn and hackneyed in the ways of men;" whose imaginations 
are grown callous, and have lost all those delicate sentiments which are natural to minds that 
are innocent and nndepraved. .Such old battered miscreants ridicule every thing as romantic 
that comes in competition with their present interest, and treat those persons as visionaries who 
dare stand up in a corrupt age for what has not it's immediate reward joined to it. The talents, 
interest, or experience of such men, make them very often useful in ail parties, and at all times: 
but, whatever wealth and dignities they may arrive at, they ought to consider, that every one 
stands as a blot in the annals of his country, who arrives at the temple of honour by any other 
way than through that of virtue. Guardian. 

SATIRICAL WIT.— Trust me, this unweary pleasantry of thine will sooner or later bring thee 
into scrapes and difficulties, which no afterwit can extricate thee out or. In these sallies, too off, 
I see, it happens, that the person laughed at considers himself in the light of a person injured, with 
all the rights of such a situation belonging to him ; and when thou vicwest him in that light too, 
and reckonest upon his friends, his family) his kindred and allies, and musterest up with them 
the many recruits which will list under him from a sense of common danger, 'tis no extrava- 
gant arithmetic to sav, that for every ten jokes, thou hast got a hundred enemies; and, till thou 
hast gone on, and raised a swarm of wasps about thine ears, and art half stung to death by 
them, thou wilt never be convinced it is so. I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem, 
that there is the least spur from spleen or malevolence of intent in these sallies: 1 believe and 
know them to be truly honest and sportive; but consider, that fools cannot distinguish this, and 
that knaves will not ; and thou knouest not what it is, either to provoke the one, or to make 
merry with the other : whenever they associate for mutual defence, depend upon it they will 
carry on the war in such a manner against thee, my dear friend, as to make thee heartily sick 
of it, and of thy life too. Revenge from some baneful corner shall level a tale of dishonour at 
thee, which no innocence of heart or integrity of conduct shall set right. The fortunes of thy 
house shall totter — thy character, which led the way to them, shall bleed on every side of it— thy 
faith questioned — thy works belied — thy wit forgotten— thy learning trampled on. To wind up 
the last scene of thy tragedy, Cruelty and Cowardice, twin ruffians, hired and set on by Malice 
in the dark, shall strike together at all thy infirmities and mistakes. The best of us, my friend, 
lie open there ; and, trust me— when, to gratify a private appetite, it is once resolved upon that 
an innocent and a helpless creature shall be "sacrificed, it is an easy matter to pick up sticks 
enough from any thicket where it has strayed, to make a fire to offer U up with. Sterne. 
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PEARL STEREOTYPE 
TRUTH and SINCERITY' have all the advantages of appearance, and many more. If the show otf 
any thing be good for any thing, I am sure the reality is better; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it good to have the qualities he pretends to? For to 
counterfeit and to dissemble is to put on the appearance of some real excellency. Now, the best way for 
a man to seem to be any t.iing, is really to be what he would seein to be. Besides, it is often as trouble- 
some to support the pretence of a good quality, as to have it; and if a man have it not, it is most 
likeiv he will be discovered to want it, and then all his labour to seem to have it is lost. There is some- 
thing unnatural in painting, which a skilful eye will easily discern from native beauty and complexion. 
It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be 
endeavouring to return, and will betray herself at one time or other. Then f: re, if any man think it con- 
venient to seem good, let him be so indeed, and then his goodness will appear to every one's satisfaction ; 
for truth is convincing, and carries it's own light and evidence along with it, and will not only commend 
us to every man's conscience, but, which is much more, to God, who seareheth our hearts. So that upon, 
all accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath many ad- 
vantages over all the artificial mollis of dissimulation and deceit. It is much the plainer and easier, much 
the safer and more secure way of dealing in the world ; it has less of trouble and difficulty, of entangle- 
ment and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it ; it is the shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us 
thither in a straight line, and will hold out and last longest. The arts of deceit and cunning continually 
grow weaker, and less effectual and serviceable to those that practise them ; whereas integrity gains strength 
by use, and the more and longer any man practiseth it, the greater service it does him, by confirming hi* 
reputation, and encouraging those with whom he hath to do, to repose the greatest confidence in him, 
which is an unspeakable advantage in business and the affairs of life. A dissembler must always he upon 
his guard, and watch himself carefully, that he do not contradict his own pretensions ; for he acts an un- 
natural part, and therefore must put a continual force and restraint upon himself: whereas he that acts 
•incerely hath the easiest task in the world ; because he follows nature, and so is put to no trouble and care 
about his words and actions ; he needs not invent any pretences beforehand, or make excuses afterward, for 
any thing he has said or done. But insincerity is very troublesome to manage; a hypocrite hath so many 
things to attend to, as make his life a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath need of a good 
memory, lest he contradict at one time what he said at another -. but truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips ; whereas a lie is trouble- 
some, and needs a great many more to make it- good. Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compen- 
dious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for the speedy dispatch of business. It creates confidence it* 
those we have to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in favr words. 
It is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonly hrings a man sooner to his journey's end than 
by-wa5'S, in which men often lose themselves. In a word, whatever convenience may be thought to be in 
falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it brings a 
man under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not believed when he speaks truth, nor trusted 
when perhaps he means honestly. When a man hath once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, nothing 
will then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. Indetd, if a man were only to deal in the world for 
a day, and should never have occasion to converse more with mankind, never more need their good opinion 
or good word, it were then no great matter (as far as respects the affairs of this world) if he spent his re- 
putation all at once, and ventured it at one throw. But if he be to continue in the world, and would have 
the advantage of reputation while he is in it, let him make use of truth and sincerity in all his words and 
actions ; for nothing but this will hold out to the end. Tillotson. 

MODESTY and ASSURANCE.— I know no two words that have been more abused, by the different ami 
long interpretations which are put upon them, than these. To say, such a one is a modest man, sometime* 
indeed passes for a good character ; but at present is very often used to signify a sheepish awkward fellow, 
who has neither good breeding, politeness, nor any knowledge of tiie world. Again, a man of assurance, 
though at first it only denoted a person of a free and open carriage, is now very usually applied to a pro- 
fligate wretch, who can break through all the rules of decency and morality without a blush. I shall 
endeavour, therefore, in this essay, to restore these words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea of 
modesty from being confounded with that of sheepishness, and to hinder impudence from passing for assur- 
ance. Ill was put to define Modesty, I would call it, The reflection of an ingenuous mind, either when a. 
man has committed an action for which he censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed to the censure 
of others. For this reason, a man truly modest is as much so when he is alone as in company, and as 
subject to a blush in his closet, as when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. — I take Assurar..:e to be, The 
faculty of possessing a man's self, or of saying and doing indifferent things without any uneasiness or 
• motion in the mind. That which generally gives a man assurance, is a moderate knowledge of the world, 
but above all, a mind fixed and determined in itself to do nothing against the rul^s of honour and decency. 
An open and assured behaviour is the natural consequence of such a resolution A man thus armed, if 
his words or actions are at any time misinterpreted, retires within himself, aiu, from a consciousness of 
own integrity, assumes force enough to despise the little censures of ignorance or malice. Every on; ought 
to cherish and encourage in himself the modesty and assurance I have here mentioned. A man without 
assurance is liable to be made uneasy by the folly or ill nuture of every one he converses with. A mar. 
without modesty is lost to all sense of honour and virtue Spectator 
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